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ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We present another wood-cut, engraved by Adams, from 
Mr. Dunlap’s very popular History of New-York, for Schools, 
which, we are happy to annvuance, is recommen led by the 
Library Committee of the New-York Common Schools, of 
which Gulian C. Verplanck is chairman; and that it has 
been adopted by the trustees of the Albany Academy, 
unanimously, on the recommendation of Doctor Romeyn 
Beck—it has likewise been placed as a class-book in several 
other academies The following ext t from this work, 
is connected with the picture of the inaug ion of the 
Father of his country 
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THE ROMANCE OF IRISH HISTORY. 
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“ You're like the rest of the world,”’ said the woman. slowly re vi 
SIR DOWLING OPHARTIGAN. vealing, mn the faint light, her worn and wrinkled features that | know no 
7 - never knows its fnends anott 
A LEGEND “Is that Nora?’ asked Sir Dowling, in astonishment Ex} 
_— “Ttis. Ah, Sir Dowling, I'm in trouble the issu 
‘Upon what account, Nora?’ asked the . r 

Evrrysopy, who knows anything of Irish history, must have heard “Tl tell you, then. Do you know that to be so |] to take ke 
of Brian Boru. This we assume asa postulate, without which we gong of fishing in. when you used to go to visit vour relations. in the The w 
can proceed no farther. It is equally notorious that, in the course of pounty Galway ? anid 
his reign, he met with no little annoyance from those unruly neigh Do you mean Lough Ennel?’” Re 
bours called the Danes, who had now, for more than three centuries, "The very same.” omeaien 
exercised a barbarous tyranny over the original inhabitants of the it Many a pleasant dav With t 
isle, sometimes carrying it with a high hand, and sometimes suffering non the banka. or on ites waters. | me 
severely in the efforts made by the latter to rid themselves of their ote 
unfeeling assailants. Among the most distinguished of those native ! never spend another there, except you go to t a 
werrioure who endeaverred to aid the Ard-Righ, or Arch-King, co ath for .” the folk 
Brian, in his battles against the lawless Seandinavian, was the lo the county Westmeath !” exclaimed Sir Dowlit » poten whe wen 
knight whose name we have adopted as the ttle of ourlegend. None jgpnyont sorte of 
wielded the /ann or the battle-axe with a more fatal skill; none stood —& "P_ the county Westmeath. °Tis there I h Rane! is now, || wit ys 
more firm in the fight, and none appeared so indifferent to the repu- | and there it will remain, I’m very much in dre Ab 
tation which his deeds had won him, as Sir Dowling O’ Hartigan Nonsense said the knight, “ did I not see it with my own eves || cloak 
He fought not for fame, nor power, nor wealth, nor for any selfish yh, Jact time | was in Galway, and didn’t I send t , . pe 
end, but purely for his duty; duty to his prince, to his country and | of the finest trout he ever tasted, that I took in the very ; 
to heaven Thus despising death, not from animal temperament jy with my own hands? What nonsense!” said the k , ad | “me . 
alone, or the greediness of ambition, but on the principles of mght could it be in the county Westmeat O'R 
reason, his valour was as constant and steadfast as it was “Oh. then, through nothing in the world, only my folly tapes 
heroick old woman, “that couldn't but go iui it to an old 1 ' 

It was a few days before the famous battle of Clontarf, in which | »yine. a decent woman. as I thought her, that lives in t ee 
the venerable monarch gave his enemies a final overthrow, and lost) and now she won't return if Or w 
his own life, that Prince Murrough received the orders of the Ar Well. Nora.” said Sir Dowling, “I'm surpriaed at y Is | 
Righ to be present with all the force he could muster, at the royal possible ? A woman of your sense to go lend s 
camp, within a stated tin At the moment when the royal order ‘4nd sure you ought to know them Leinster} le bet " , : 
arrived, Sir Dowling O’Hartigan was seated at the table of the {| hard it is to get anything from them. TI s hardly a 
prince. He immediately rose and requested permission to return to || we had this leneth of time but was heart-broken with t try — 
his own home, in order to muster a lt force he could command, || tg vet their tribute Iti ht vou'd have more set Nora 1 wor 
ind to bid adieu to his wife and family, forit was foreseen that many “Oh, then,” saya the old woman who'd ever think that sl ‘ 
a warriour would leave home for the approaching contest, who might || serye me such a tick ? Last summer twelvemonth she sent rll meath hin 
never again return. The prince gav } permission to depart, alter ) with her compliments, and she'd bx t for t 
requesting him to be punctual as to the day of joimng them with his in of a lake for a little while. Westmeath be in in , eens 4 
force. — r — wher was very hard to get fish, and she knew that I « i : 
_N it had fa en be re Sir Dowling r veh 1 the are iry wilds ! || miss it much, as Connaught was bordering upon the sea-coast wes 
Burrin, in Which his house was situated. The sky was dark at . return it faithfully on the first Monday of the m W 
stormy, and the knight commanded his footboy, or « iltin Whose I n't like to refuse her, for sh 18 7 er power t ii , 

ity it ordinarily was to run by his master’s side, holding the stir snd micht do me some mischief—so 1 took L Enne!l. and rolk see 
rup,) to mount on his ¢ per, and to ke wen as tup in an apron, and sent it off to her, with my compliments, a bray 

vt be i him I . mudiy it : r of wor , that I was happy to have it in my power to a mimodate her, S wren 
to master and squire, with how much little h kentt lake: and the first Mor of the ont ameand the f ' j 
co { its journey It was errupt 1 rather a sin Monday after, and she never sent it | . at tle thanke s ; at a 
gular manner Ata vy turn in the road, the | t stopy ave me when I sent for it, neither. 1 wait s long as I had ; nfo ; 
short with so much s ss, that the two riders, were it not 10F || renee to wait, but not a sight of I h Ene 1 see from that | \ 
Sir Dowling’s superiour hors s would, by th npetus of »> this 
their own motion, have continued their journey homeward in the “ And vou are ying to look after it now e Sir Dowling “ 
— 7 <3 oe) . | Tm afraid it is he nod for! This is my thanks for be trates to t 
the K nor to fe t still more cogent remonstrances, which sh ote , 2 , 
were aj di with profusion bi torba nan . : ‘ 
You might ee a me, Sur Dowlin said the daltin We may remark that old Nora was 1 t in her apprehensions, as || | Dal ¢ 
. . mav be ascertains ry a ref to S © Mas s Toy phy . 
Why do you think so, Duach ? ae hen @ tances for thet a I » Ennel to this y. in What 

“ Because Ireland w ldn't make her stir now There's some " e of the county West t \ s ts « ! tar 

t rnear us, 1 sther, thats not go ( ¥ the fruits, or rather, t . ! “ ins . ” 
Foolish ym ga the kr it; ics 1 1 see what 18 the “ t poor Galway n ! r sta Ss often sup} § j ! . 

I ter hts of Farmoyle, at veriooks t wide and barren fl re yatt 
Me! me get down!” exclaimed Duach; “JI had rather face a || w we Lough } bas and tun nthe sun. Itis Ie 

Ww f the I Lanno¢ at n tot northern | t t time of possession specif rt Statute of L tions §=even 

Tates Masth s t get wn yourself, since you arntin 1s s e ex qd; but ire n this case Ww if t y 

dread of them writay liar « nd I have ne doubt a chancery ! ’ A 

Sir Dowling compli mpassionating the wenkness of s at tr y be t to prever t ! rrv nu Ww t f w ' ' 
1 ynd vin an a we-struck . . \ t case should have been fairly heard in ¢ tv, ar { y a 
a lew paces, | y faint which tf stormy SK a | 2 
i ef faw pa situn stur mn r But this,” cont Vora snot the Vv, hor the pr 
Side of the road, with t 0 f her cloak turned over r ! mse of my trouh I had rather all th Kes in ‘ 
and her arms clasped in an attitude of profound affliction Wes 1 to hear whatl heard to-night, ar W 

‘Who's ther exclaimed Sir Dowl na per ry ! a nile 
There was no reply Speak !” said knight f you be What you hear?” inquired Sir Dowling 
sorrow, tell your sorrow; if not, retire, and let my hoble pass the I heard t . s of Insh wives im enting over ‘H 
road Sull, neither sound nor motion on the part of the hooded — the slain and wounded in the battle of Clontart . 
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More fatal yet,” exclaimed the hag, with a still more ominous 
shake of the head; “go yet once more, and take the western side 
of the ascent.” : 

A third time Sir Dowling went 
O Hartigan return 

I have seen,’ 1 he 

no ornament whatever 


and a third time did Sir Dowling 


“a woman clothed in black, and wearing 


sa 




















tis completed, then,”’ said the woman; “and your fate, if you 
should youn the fight at Clontarf, 1s fine yond all doubt. You du 
upon dhe field 

I know not how that may be inswered the knight; “butlam 
sure I shall be with my prince, wherever he is 

* Abstain from the field, Sir Dowli said the woman, lookin 
on him with much earnestnes I was present when you receive 
im your boyhood, the order of kn thood. The wicker-shield was 
hung up in the centre of the fi you were prov lwith y r 
lance I saw you shiver shaft aft It, from: blade | wi 
the plains rung with acclamations the an it warriours ssecd 
their beards in wonder at the ¥ I your moarm. From 
that day to this I ever loved your w I pray vy now to 
consult ut by remaining from the fi ot ¢ tar! 

Sir Dowling, however, would | ) listen to her dis 
honourable, though frendly solicitat Lie became so impatent 
ol those unworthy Suugestions, t t if yack, at length 
and was about to depart in consia wra 

“Stay, Sir Dowling!" excla:med 1 W ; “although I cannot 
change the nature of the prophecy, I w ymy utmost to prolon 
your life. Take this cloak; it has the power of render those who 
wear it, ny tot eyes of others If it cannot avert the fate 
that threatens you, it may, at lea ! t term) s approach 
fut, above all things, | warn you, let n evel e you to re 
sign the cloak the fieht is at ane u¢ you are lost.” 
So saying, and wf the filead upo n h off, without 
waiting for thanks, and took the way tow Westmeat to rT 
cover het lost lake and to harangue the borrower about her want of 
punctuality 

“Tt might be pardoned,” she muttered to herself as she moved 
along, “if there were no other Ink i ‘ ntvy Westmeath but 
the one alth h even then the best t ‘ be sa them is 
that they came by it shabbily eno but w » they have I i 
iron, and Lough Owhel, and Lo Dev t i I hf ‘ 
and a good | rh Ree! t md unt 
bourly, and I will mittoit. Pin su we that ¢ t to 
be borrowing lakes out of Westmeat ia \ 

Sir Dowling, in the meant ret I) to t 
whether old Nora’s cloak d ! t vier \ 
which she aser i tot, he paus \ rom t i 
sentinels, and fastened it about bis neck To ' ent 
vassed all th rards successively, without 1 ving as 
enge, and reac ad his own quar ! sery Here he 
Duach lying halt asleep by the wateli-t \ i had been it 
for Sir Dowling’s use Knowing his daltin to be one of th per 
sons who are sensible of scarcely any tear, except that which re 
ferred to a super tur t, | term i to put the power of 
the cloak to a sull surer test 

© Duach!" exclaimed t kmaht Du 1, awake! 
The daltin started up an 2 iu 
“Duach!’ continued the kniwht, “here, take my cloak and lann 
and watch while I he down and take a tew hours’ sleep 
dercy on me!" exclammed the daltin, trem 
* Do you hear me, sirrah ?) Have vou lost your wits 

"Tis the master’s voice!” said Duach, rubbing his eves, and 

looking around on all sides; “but wher n the earthly universe 
is he?” 

“ Where am I, rogue? Do you not see me standing el to you 

* Well,” erred Duach, “I never wa i trouble ull now !’ 

At these words, Sir Dowling struck hun pretty smartly over th 
shoulders with his sheathed sword 

“If you do not see me, you shall feel me, sirrah!” said the kmeht 


At this unexpected assault, Duach, with a vell that might | 








been heard across the Shannon, turned short, and would have fled 
the camp, had not Sir Dowling seized him by the skirt of his saffron 
coat and held him firm At the same time he ur the t which 
made the mantle fast about his own neck, and stood visibly before 
the astonished daltin 

“Well!” exclaimed the latter l often heard of wonders, but if 
this doesn’t flog all Munster, is no matter, Wherein t ype wer 
you, master? or where do you come from? on t drop out of t 
sky you did, ort out of the ground, or what 

Nothing could exeeed the ama ’ t with wi h Duaech hear 
his master relate the interview which hi uf with the old woma 
and the extraordinary virtue of the cloak whieh she bad lent hin 

“T'll tell you what it is, Sir Dowling,” said the daltn I don't 
count it a sufficient trial that the guards and mysclf couldn't se 


you, for people have often thick sight, and especially at mght, that 
way; but wait ull morning, and the first shieling we pass where 
we'll see any pigs, you can put tt on. They the 
very wind itself; so, if they don’t see you, you your 
life upon the cloak.” . 

Sir Dowling did not appear to think t! 
and, on the following morning, he 
by his force, to jon the standard of 
and his son, to whom he had deputed the cor 
army on asion, were already on the field 
Sur Dowling O' Hartigan arrived. Many cir 
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nty-six years of a 
when he as¢ 1 the throne, had, in the course of twelve years en 
suing, raised the condition of the island to a stat iimost unex 
ampled prosperty, and acquired for himself the char rofa saint, 
a hero and a snue His rewn bears a closer resemblance to that of 
the French St. Louis, or the English Alfred, than that ot y other 
Insh monarch whom we can call to min Devo ! to the 
culuvation of letters and the practice of 1 n, heen roth 
by everv means which the prerogative of Ins station « 1 ath 
He founded many churehés, and added his influence to t of the 
clergy, in promoting a loveof piety and virtue. He « ited 1 
friendship of the independent princes thre hout the riand, by con 
firming ther ancient privileges, and aiding them in th Wor nent 
of their authority. The suecess with which his etle to es sh 
national peace and harmony were attended, | been celebr " 
a legend with which all are familiar who have rea } Insh m 
dies; and whatever be the truth of the story Irs testimony 
least, to the reputation of the monarch with his s ets and thei 
posterity At the close of his reiwn, however ! t ttl TT 
to combat with internal treachery and forewn vasion. The 
nalists tellus that Malmorda, the Rogh, ot eriour monarch 
Leinster, a iby twelve thousand Danes, whom he had ea ’ 
to aid hum in lis rebellious enterpris iros nm arms st hos 
sovereign, The aged monarch was prompt in tak the f raimst 
the traitorana storein ilhes nor w ss me Siow fos 
him The f when Sir Dowling entered it. pre nted as kit 
and animated spectach The Insh archers and slingers, with ther 
small Scythian bows and kran-tabals—the vtlow wh heavily 
armed, with nand battle-axe, and the shoals of kern stin 
guished by the hanging cap, the ready skene at t t and the 


javelin in the hand, were arrayed between the royal tents and tt 


rebel force Among these last the island costume was shamefully 





d with the chain-armour of the invaders, and the Irish poll- 


axe advanced in the same cause with the ponderous northern 
sparthe, which had so often drunk the blood of the helpless and un 
resisting, in their towns and villages. Mindful of old Nora’s warn 
Sir Dowling O' Hartigan committed his men to the commat 
mn inferiour officer, and, fastening the cloak around his neck 
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passed, unobserved, to that part of the field where Prince Murrough 
O'Brian was in the act of persuading his -stricken | mt, the 
venerable Priam of the day, to retire trom a scene in wl Lhe ¢ i 
no longer aflord assistance, and to await, in his tent, the issue of the 
combat. The monarch at length complied, and, bidding an affec 
tionate farewell to his children of two generations, who we ibe 
»TISK all for tis crown and | at siowly rer ymsoth fi 
ind at the same instant Sir Dow had the morufication ur 
the prince give utterance to an exclamation Of disappointinent an 
surprise at his non ppearance 
It is the first time,” said Prince Murrough, “that I ever knew 
Sir Dowling O' Hartigan untrue to his engagement 
The kmeht had much difficulty in restraining himself from flingin 
away the cloak and remoy ineasiness Of his pr t 
warnin ft No wit fea t it rm st man s s 
lovalty m the power ian 14 hore ¢ 
way, ena n to control i ms 
l ittle commence and Sur Do takin his } yn r 
t prince, wro tpr es of valour in Ins defence Phe prince 
a Ss iimediate attendants i with astonishment Dan I 
Dane, and traitor after traitor, fall mortally wounded to the ground, 
and yet none could say by whose werpon the blow was struck 
More than once, the prince, as if his own strength were so gigantick 
thatt there intention of a blow, on his part, Were inure Gestrucuy 
than the practi ms of another, saw lis enenues fall pros 
trate at his feet, when he had but lifted his sword into the air above 
them At length a Nordman, of prodigious size, came bearing down 
upon the prince, hewing all to pieces bet him, and breaking the 
royal ranks with the strength of a rhinoceros. At the very stant 
when he had arnved within a sworid’s of Murrough O'R: 
and while the latter was in the act of lifting his shield in order t 
resist his onset lo th isto Ss " it | | i ‘ tiess toh ™ 
t head of the k Nordman rolled upon t russ rh 
started back amazed 
These must be Sir Dowling’s blows he ex med and yvett 
do not see t man! 
And what han cried Sir Dov flinging as the cloak 
a trat wt of de -¢ I what hand sal a " 
tI Sir Dow!l sto rt roti 
ii s ! v v to V “ s ‘ 
of al if \ t i “ 
1 { t 10 vot, t ’ ) 
ent i l I ~ ! m i the | 
many of t tl sand of their wers 
the fate of Sir Dowling O' Hartigan; but their country was 
r » their destruction, for Clontart i more than “ scotch 
the Danish hydra. It was never seen to raise one of its heads again 
» Ircland 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


I DEEMED THOU WERT FORGOTTEN. 
BY ESTELLE 


I peemep thou wert forgotten—well, I knew 
Thou didst not think of me—and I had sought 
In years of absence, to drive off the thought 


When others sighed, that I could love thee too 


I did not love thee then—'twas but a dream 
Which came across my heart with fitful light, 
Like some uncertain vision of the night 


A flashing meteor on the world’s wide stream 


And time passed on, and years, ay, years went by, 
In which we met not—and it were not strange 
I deemed thou wert forgotten in the change 


Of hope s, which only rise o’er life, to die 


I never dreamed that deep within my soul 
There lay a hidden memory, which one tone 
Of thy sweet voice could wake to days long flown, 


And bid time's darke ning shadows backward roll 


But though I felt thou didst not speak for me 
I listened once again; and every word 
Seemed to vibrate upon some silent chord 


Which might have sle pt for ever, but for thee 


And thou wert altered, too—I saw thee not 
As in youth's opening bloom, matured, e’er now 
Manhood had set his seal upon thy brow, 

And the deep cares of life had been thy lot 

They had not left within thy bosom’s shrine, 
Place for the memories which came back to me 
And whule I dee 


I felt, that to forget, had all been thine 


ned T had forgotten thee 


I would not speak of it—but well I know 


This will not meet thine eve or i, perchance 
Unwittingly it fall beneath thy glance, 


Thou wilt not own, for thee, my verses flow 


Thou knowest not that for years, in joy or grief, 
Thou wert my muse—that every flower which sprung 
From hope, or poetry, or faney, flung 

} 


To thee its incense and its tribute bref 


And yet, | deemed thou wert forgotten—naught 
Reminded me of thee m the strange stir 

Of the gay eity—faney well might err 

So light and changeful was each passing thought 


But when the gorgeous clouds at sunset hour 


Met, from the hills, my gaze; and far below 
I marked the rushing waters rapid flow, 


And wind ne course, the n, the n came back thy pow 


In the still midnight, when the moon was high 
Reigning alone in glory, queen of mi rhit, 
In royalty, companionless, as bright 


Dreams of the past seemed written on the sky 


And then T sought unon the clear « Xpanse 
Of the blue heavens, to read forgotten things 
Till long-checked feelings and imagmings 
Familiar grew, as m life's first romance 
Thus silently thou dwelt in memory 
It needed only nature's scenes, the flowers, 
The hills, the streams, to bring back faded hours, 


And tell me I had ne'er forgotten thee 





PENCILLINGS BY TILE ROADSIDE. 


QUEBEC. 


BY JOHN HOWARD WILLIS 


A place 
Where nature lends her rugged might toa 


OM art’s most curious fashionment of stren 





Framing, conjointly, such a held of power 
As would de ht the crimson’d tyrant, War 
To hold his demon court! 





Whose every grim-faced bast 1 hath tts tale 
Ord ( 
Traditions 


Of history's bright renown ' 


ute valour, blood, or high emprise 
forth mn th’ emblazoned page 


THE COUNTRY AROUND 


Amono the many and diversified attractive novelues identified 


with Quebec, the extreme beauty of the various summer drives and 
excursions into the country around, are not of minor consideration 


The mountains, and lakes, and cataracts—the vast and towering 





chain of the former, which bound the superb landscape on the north 


ern shore, sweeping in a seemingly circuttous form from the shores of 


the St. Lawrence, away—away, till their dimly blue barrier to the 


champaign prospect 1s lost te the eye in the far distance of the hor 


zon ;—and the erystal waters of the St. Charles, and Beaufort, and 
Calvaire lakes, with their different, yet equally impressive features ¢ 
and the mighty Morenei and raging Chau 


diere, pouring their liquid thunders over vast and cragged prec 


} 


romantick loveliness ; 








all these, with numerous lesser lakes and falls, teeming with at- 


tractions, has nature bounteously lavished over the ¢ xfensive revior 





which can be looked upon from the Diamond Cape of Quebec 





BEAUFORT STRAND—VIEW FROM POINT LEVI 


Then the easy ride along the shadowy road—-so pleasingly solitary 
—through the dark foliage of the Carouge forest, with its occasional 
outbreaking vista-gleams of the deeply blue St Lawrence; or the 
loitering ramble—perhaps the most exquisite treat of all—over the 
Beaufort Strand, in the voluptuous languor of a clear and closing 
summer afternoon—so combining all that fancy can hope, or wish, or 
picture, of the sublimely magnificent and softly beautiful in landscape, 
meeting the enraptured eye in prodigal profusion on every s de;— 


that wide-spreading and silver-bosomed bay, and mountain, and 


the 


valley, and the glittering spires and battlemented ramparts of 


fortress city, with its proud and lofty citadel towering and frowning 


above all. The sunset lounge, too, on the pine-covered heights of 


Point Levi, looking across the noble river, studded with every variety 
and form of nautical craft, and the distant hum of the busy port, and 


the rich, P irply aspect, which, at such an hour, gathers in softene d 


built 


hues over the face of the roc k upon which the uppe r city is 


and the chiming of convent bells, swinging mournfully to and fro, at 





t 
and bugle—the ruddy glow of the glancing sunlight, touching the 
shining tin roofs with the semblance of sheeted fire—all these, and 


the approach of the vesper hour—the fitful, far-off musick of drum 


thousand things more, make a summer-evening view of Quebec from 
this spot, in its own immediate locality so exquisitely charming, 
worth any trouble or sacrifice of convenience to obtain 


INDIAN VILLAGE AT LORETTE 


I'ruly, indeed, has it been asserted that the scenery around Quebec 


seems to have been framed by nature in every possible and diversitied 
modelling of romantick landscape ; and look upon it from any point, 


or ramble over it as you will, you feel that it is truly so Among the 
many country excursions which tempt a person to quit the gray ram 
parts and dusty streets of the eity behind them for a little hour of 


recreation, and amid such scenes as we have endeavoured to trans- 


eribe de scriptive ly, in ro igh res mblance to these pages, few present 


more interest and variety than a trip to the Indian village of Lorette 


You pass slong the picturesque banks of the sinuous St. Charles for 


a distance, and then the wav lies through a region of much and sin- 
gular loveliness—valley, and dell, and dingle. The village itself, with 


its bridge and foaming river, rushing over a hundred cascades to its 


all at the mills—the semi-civilized and pamted savage, in 


ray attire—the handsome Indian girls, in their fanciful costume, 
offeru g their pretty and mgenious bark-fashioned wares to the str 
form a few of the many novelties which a visit to t 


ger’s notice 





romantick vil iffords. When people speak of these matters 
commend me to an afternoon's nde to the Lorette Falls und the 
return thence in the plac id hour of even, when the bright, and bloom 


ing, and beautiful things of earth are merging into that rich mistiness 


of tone which the soft and voluptuous glory of the fading sun 
le nds to the prospec t around, in seem ng as it were in mockery ot the 


eye, to make it more witchingly lovely, ere it fades away into the 


gloom and mystery of the darkening twilight 


Fhe generality of stranger-visiters to Quebee are satisfied with a 


ride to the Morenci Falls, as a specimen of the scenery of our de 


ful valley ; but we heartily recommend that a trip to Ind n Lorette 


be mneluded in the list of ** lion hunts” about the country lving bevond 


the towers and turrets gray of the famed city of the Diamond Rock 


WITHIN THE WALLS 


Parties of soldiers, lounging every direction, attractively impo 
sing in their gay and varied regimental costume, or that of the 
pecul ir branch of the service to which they belong \ neat sapp 


und-miner, in one place, will be seen superintending a labour 





party, employed, perhaps, in relaying the approach to some perched 
ip battery, of note, perhaps, mm ** the olden tune,” for) S$ ood SeTVICE 
wraimst mnvaders Farther on, your eye rests on a gro pe of fi 

young artillerymen, * all stalwart men and true,” in thei dsome 
undress, busv in casting 1 ponds ous carronade from its iron carriage 
to replace it with some other of its destructive species ; or else, pos 


bly, piling shot and shell in pyramidal heaps al 





sl 


And the sound of the bugle, the roll of the drum, and the mer 


call of the fife, salutes the ¢ ir from different quarters varied, ever 
and anon, by the full and stirring symphony of some practising reg 
mental band, which occasionally |t irsts upon you with a splendid 














N t measured tread of armed men ts heard, and you turn and 
behold a body of freshly-arrived rec s from England, marching to 
t dnl muna ill y ful, stout d rry-hearted, for the novel 
pomp of their slurring profession is yet an excitement Mingled with 

eir ranks, a stripling officer or two bears the crossed belt and mus 
Ket of the ini our | whose duties he ist thus le url ruc 

ent betore he steps to >the sum itendence Along w and 
n charge ot thus part ruies some weather-beaten veteran, in the 
s tl ivss ol st i est in att ut Set i y | rtott ¢ suit idy ced 
old charger he bestrides, so knowingly glance yr around at the bright 
display. Sauntering along in idle purpose, or congregated in groupes 
in the streets and squares, you w see knots ol Nv and dsome 
young men, whose close-fitted blue frocks, glittering shoulder-straps 

’ wed i sword equy € ili teil o 
tu onoura « V stra ier a Ss arm 
t 1, in the | old-broidered sé t plume, sas 

nd enaulettes s to retort the plavf nd re V 

st n allusn 1 and I irl ated frodick, ane 
then hurries o l be late to “take his are fo 
the r ng bugle is even now sending its echoing summons te his ear 

Che light drum and fife quick-step is heard coming near 1 the 


, and 
the succeeding burst of the full band’s warlike melody Beautiul 


eyes are peering down from behind yon drawing-room blind, on that 
tall, comely youth, so gallantly bearing his conscious noble mien and 
proud profession, as for a moment he glances upward to tell that he 
feels her gaze is on him. He passes onward at the head of his guard 
—all men of his own regiment, it may be, and bearing, like himself, 
the furry helmet and grenade of the “flanker.” Yet there are others 
in that glittering throng to be looked upon with admiring eyes, as well as 
that fine-looking grenadier officer ; for from the attick above, the out- 
stretched neck of the soubrette be speaks an equal anxiety with her 
young mistress below, to scan that passing troop of soldiery. The 
cause is obvious; for her eve fixes on the dashy figure, all betinselled, 
beturred and mustached, stepping out with a dancing-master preci- 
sion and airiness before the mchly-garbed musicians, and doing the 
honours by his gaily-mounted drum-major’s baton, with a grace and 


1 goes to the heart of that ex- 





dexterity, whose every trip and flour 


alted and soldier-smitten abigail 

A little farther on, in another direction, in the far distance, the 
mellow and exciting musick of light-infantry key-bugles, swells upon 
the ear—and now, sounding in wild echoes among the sinuous and 


Mark, as 


ig May Moon,” one of their own 


lofty defences, it approaches to the gate of St. Louis 





stepping lightly out to the “ You 


green island melodies, the bold and reckless air of those laughing 


sons of Erin, as section after section files smartly through the narrow 





It is what is termed an “ Irish regiment ;” 


ind you can see the golden 


ind massive ircnway 


iarp floating above the detailed record 


of many a well-fought and victorious field, as the emerald banner is 


proudly borne by that fair-haired and belted warriour-boy. You may 


also percelve how the veteran colour-serjeants near, seem, with grave 


, to enjoy the you 





h’s evident pride of heart, in the 
trusted bearing of that regimental blazonry of fame, for they have 


rticipated in placing the gleaming laurel-wreath where it now is 





waving its glory te their gaze, and to which the medallioned honours 


shining on their breasts, bear full and distinguished testimony. Who 


can tell but that before that gay and happy-looking young ensign 


brilliant career in destiny ; for even the promise of tts first 


outset has a something of this im it—the ordeal of his “ first field 
day with his regiment has en upon the fame-brightened and ever 
memorable plains of Abraham ! 


You stroll on toward anothe r quarter of the city, and the deep, dull 


lumbering of heavy ordnance attracts your attention, as it rolls along 





over the stony causeway Finer men are rarely looked on than those 
tall, athletick cannoneers, im their tasteful uniform. If you are within 
the citadel, and st p upto the nearest bastion overlook ne the plains, 
you will shortly behold that train of artillery im assume a position, on 
the very heizhts, where, near a century age, the soldiers of Wolfe 
stormed and ca ed the redoubts of Mont ilm’s boasted bor ardiers 

and shot and shell striking and bursting over a target in harm 
ess practice, an evidence of well-trained skill, where, in days of 
yore, they swept their whirlwind of carnage through the thick ranks 
of advancing columns Occasionally mingling with, or between the 
ntervals of the booming reverberation of these thunder-mouthed en- 


s of war, the sharp, quick ringing of musketry calls your notice 





t wav; and the eve wanders on, till it distinguishes 1 distant 
p f that wide-exte field, the gree tarta ad ‘ bonnet 
lume of Caledonia They are e fla ynpanies of a Hichland 
CcOoTps a ball pra t und you « fitfully, now and then, the 
sepIpes, Swe pibroc from afar off, t silenced t v the 
nugle’s » ca 

In the streets vo vil frequently see parties of soldiers on 1 
son fatigue duties, marching along m attentive silence, with steac 
non-commissioned officers at their head, the plain fashion of the 
working uniform co ting with the f dress ana a itive deco 
ration of their passing e comrades—a buckish, conceited band 

" it may be, in his neatly-cut and 1 | ced jacks ( ns 
ssar pantaloons, snowy gloves, and ne, and cimete 0 ‘ 
next ob t which co = the ize Is astrap Highland enadier 
display y s brawny proportions to the best advantage in hose, kilt 
and broadsword array fark his earnest gesticulation to that swarthy 


} . ‘ ’ r n orl rofler , rh ld t 
but handsome featured Indian ¢ » profierin t vasket of wild fru 


is to LOOK On wit! 


) Ss pure ise, Dut which 1 mMountamec 4 i 
minor interest, as the arch glance of the young squaw speaks mis 
chief to his heart ; and the rough soldier, at a loss for a more expres 
sive la ige to that beg g forest beauty, atte asking her if 
she will be a “* Hi'land laddie’s bride.” m his own broad accent 
scems lon © her ass¢ iis oy In course ~ i } 

{ts the pl ne-decked bonne irom 8S lair, y brow, and sets 

vn upon the black, flowing tresses of the pre blanke yb 
wit to whose bead-embroidered | ns and y-striped tunick 

t! is a strange and not u raceful auxiliary o ‘ 





MANUSCRIPT NOVELS. 


THE LEGEND OF THE DEVIL'S PUNCH BOWLS. 


A 7 Ow . 4 Bepirab 
BY THE AUTHOR O oe N ET 
“Vetcanl ise. W vs st frame 
In sivhs to speak t vi 
I s tw eve r 
' 
l rt i sha sl “w y ss Cam il 
} 1) 
SHOULD these lines ever ta nto the hands of one accuainted w 
he language in which thev are written, let him read the record of a 
life stained with crime and darkens bv despa Let him take warn 
mg frem my fate, and avoid the ind ence ot the impetuous passions 


which have plunged me into an abvss of musery from wikch there 


i 
t 


? . + byt 
Born to wealth and talents which might 








ee et ee 























iway 


had ft 


veapoppae 














have raised me to any height within the scope of a reasonable ambi- 


tion, I thus end my life, a miserable outcast from all human sympathy 


I am a native of the beautiful city of Mexico—descended from a 


long line of ancestors, who would disown their representative could 


their shrouded forms rise 


uon 


I was an only « 


} 





C 




















from their graves and behold his degrada- 


1, and unfortunate 











ly for me my mother died 





while I was yet an infant—had she lived, the hallowed influence of 
her affectionate precepts mig have saved me from tuture muis¢ : 
but it was otherwise ordained. My v was passed in the most 
protus¢ indulgence mv fond father, proud of my fine person and 
precocious talents, fostered all the ev n my disposition by the un- 
controlled liberty he allowed me I was taught to look to the at 
tainment of future greatness as th n and end of my existence, and 

strange inconsistency ') I at the same time learned to look down o 

the multitude, whose breath is fa with the most sovereign co 
tempt I viewed them only as those who were to munister to my 
pride or gratification, without reflecting that each being was g a 
with the same capacities to suffer or enjoy the same affections, the 
samc impulse swi 1 annunated Vv heart 

Ambitions, and possessing an arde thirst for knowledge, I ap 
plied myself with d ence to the acquisition of 1 educatio ‘ 
ting the station I was des ed to ft My time was divided between 
the pursuits of ie 1 the casures ot t city which | 

ved one day we l e ove thie es ot story, my 

eart re onding to the 1 ye energies Whit ed its heroes ; in 
incy beholding myself the dored ot a eat nation, the wreath of 
fa encircling my brows w e vet mv Vé the next would 
srobably find me the nts of dissipatio old her es with 
those with whom I knew dno f rwship fee o ste It 
vas In such Gesultory } Ss Ss my character W lo t the grat 
heation of the moment my only entive to exe ( ‘ t fruits had 
any parent to expect from such a course of educetio What, but 
eartiess selfishness, and an utter disregard for everyt save 

y own whims My father’s aim was to make ul ca i 

wh rT | was to be a good or a usé¢ nie e lt to time or 
to determine His v¢ ¢ was to foster my ¢ t W 
stinction, and it is prob would have been gratified in see 
it i e could ivi a t l n his | ’ est more ts l ott 
naster passion of our nature thwarted s pes Love was des 
ved to counteract am m. Love! It has been t theme ¢ 
y tongues and ens i ed at and ad led by tho “ s 
i s ive never Viclact Oo the witcheryv ol woman s f ( vel 
») others ut sb serv, ! Iness, deat 
The obi if ' ce in her gentl 3.1 y d conf 
flection was the very reverse of my Unt I knew ¢ ste, I 
rht myself eof | I t eve dt tones 
ad been passed weded 1 I de ed myself too 1 to be 
ved by tie . s ol the sex ni , nt ! 
coldness was the ‘ ) the » devoti« f ove | 
( ved hfe only in presen of my ido! dm absence my 
ts cont y hovered ind he 

Don Alonzo M vas t most iate tmend ot my fathe and 

ke him he posse sed vast we th with ¢ yvone ¢ 1 to 
While yet 1 ‘ Leonora M nd mys bn t 
ed by o , . we ( t t ‘ 1 to « 
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t ssor ri cesired bo S| ed DV OVE a ‘ e, ¢« vy « 
s and ve e. it 1s not surprising that we seldo ‘ 
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yrether a wreath of its { it flowers. an o nce P 
SS ers © ar ‘ { ¢ t 
, . the black robe she wort ed 
eee sian 1 —- ' ‘ = 
t ! \ e sha VS ¢ tho d tee thus 
retir ert oo. am et Sune t | — 
stom I did not { we at first s No, without 
sound } 

—— oy te ok her oes ew } e, Celes 
WAS OTaVe d tacttur oO 810 \ Ww ’ 3 MA 
sorrow when she tho 1 the loved ones she ! : 1 the f 
away | e of i. w e the fo iff m of her p t 
a " ule { 1 S ! icT lay s| ' 1a y t 

1 and listened to the wild 
her lips, and thought na ht 





echo of the joyous spirit within 


feel 


to that heart I would freely have « 


tined to bring wretchedness 








and bestow happiness, that the gift of my 
PI 


It was this creature, so forme 
ve 


save me pany 


l was d 


} 


i 


Many months glided away, and Leonora did not appear to obs« 
my lengthened visits or the interest with which ngered aro 
her flair cousin I knew she did not love me t etore the 
of breaking the ties which fettered me w nut hes | 
grounds attached to Don Alonzo's residence were the remains 
old temple, supposed to have been erected by t ve 
of the country belore was co t y es irds The 
walls were covered with ivy, and many « “ v st 

em, thus throwing the gaudy tray solr re Ov t 

There it was I firs ‘ \ ve f t | 
vynich had w essed the s hice « Ss etot < 
supported, I offered my dev it the s f my div 
temple was | r | nd the pak ss of ve 
down On us as sm ec } who Knecied ‘ 
altar, and vows to live et ‘ i ( The nu “ 

oug thre broke Ww ws cast as ( \ 
face o y Celes s she ved it ve s ifask “ 
on the « wore twel 1 us ‘ Il «x 

the f : low v eX ! 
s ( and | ew her! t = As we « 
r s, Le st elor s H lace Was pa 
s , ‘ essed Celes 

et s this the ret \ l { ‘ 
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you W fer | serte vy her v ‘ 
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clative to Ce 

He was \ ve t en 
to me the oss ' 

Iva! es ‘ mv \ 
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t I sh t s y y ra i 
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by my obst \ ‘ , : \ 
lutely neces t e me tot fondly ‘ 
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So saying he moved with a slow and firm tread toward the entrance 
of the palace. He was, of course, stopped by a soldier of the consu- 
lar guard, with whom the discussion did not continue long, for, per- 
ceiving the obstinacy with which the stranger persisted in his design, 


, , } 
the sentinel pres nted his bayonet to his breast as a last and conciu- 


sive argument It so happe ned that the relief was then going the 
rounds, and the corporal very obl ringly pointed out to the adventurer 


istioned 





where the officer who commanded 


“Let Bonaparte know that Bartolomeo di Piombo has something 


to sav to him,” was the stranger's address to the captain of the guard 


It was in vain that the officer took much trouble to make the 


stran- 


ger understand that it was not the custom tor the First Consul to re 





ceive anvbody, unless an audience had bee 1 previously requested tn 
writing he continued to msist that the captaim should go and per 
sonal of his visit The officer, after agan 
expla service, positively declined attending to 
the wish of the pertinacious intruder Upon this, Bartolomeo knit 


his eyebrows toyether in such a manner as to make them meet, and 


cast an awful frown t pon the captain, as i to make him re sponsible 


for any untoward event which might happen, in consequence of hi 


refusal. He did not utter another word, but crossed his arms fhercely 
upo this brea and po ted himself beneath the portico, which serves 
as a communication between the court-yard and the gardens of the 


Tuileries 
Persons who have energe 9... made up their minds to a thing, 


are frequently admirably seconded by accident in its accomplishment 
Att 


stone posts which are at the entrance of the palace, a carriage drove 


e moment when Bartolomeo seated himself upon one of the 


from which Lucien Bonaparte, then Minster of the Interiour, alighted 


* Ah, Lucien! 


cried the stranger; *‘ Bartolomeo is very lucky 
to meet you 

These words, pronounced in the Corsican patois, made Lucem 
stop, as he was hurrying under the dome. He looked at Bartolomeo, 
and instantly recognised him; the latter whispered into his ear; Lu- 
cien nodded to the sentinel, and they then ascended to the First 


Consul’s apartment 


hey went as far as the closet without stopping. Murat, Lannes 
and Rapp were there. When they sew Lucien come in, accompanied 
‘ , 

by so otd-looking a person, their conversation ceased. Lucien took 


Napoleon's hand, and led him to a window, after a few moments’ 


conversation, the First Consul waved his hand, and Murat and Lan 


nes immediately w thdre W R ipp pretended not to notice it, and 
stayed behind. Bonaparte called to him sharply, and the aid-de 


camp went into the adjommg room, grumbling Che Furst Consul, 


hearin 


’ 
iced Rapp walking up and down by the wall which separated the 


R ipp’s footsteps, passed hastily into the next room, and no 


closet from the apartment 


* You will not take a hint, then’ observed the First ¢ 





* Did you not perceive that IT wanted to be alone with my fellow 
countryman '" 
* He's a Corsican!" So—"’ responded the aid-de-camp. ** That's 


additional reason why I should stay. I distrust all the tribe— 





The First Consul could not repress a smile, and gently pushed his 
devoted follower from the wall. Rapp then left the room 

* Well! what are you doing here, my poor Bartolomeo’ in- 
quired the First Consul of Piombo 


* To beg an asylum and assistance from you, if you are a true 





Corsican,” replied Bartolomeo, in a hoarse and impatient tone 

“What misfortune can possibly have driven you from the coun- 
try’ You, who, six months ago, were the richest, the most———" 

“TL have killed all the Portas!” said Piombo, with deeply-modu- 
lated accents, and drawing his brows together convulsively 

The First Consul started back, as if he had received a blow 

* Would you betray me'” said Bartolomeo, casting a sombre 
glance at Bonaparte. ‘* Remember, there are four more Piombos 
left in Corsica ! 

Lucien took his countryman’s arm, and, shaking it lightly, whis 
pered to hun, * Surely you do not come here to threaten my brother!" 

Bonaparte gave a nod to Lucien, who was instantly silent; then, 
looking at Piombo, he said 

* Why did you kill the Portas’ 


The Corsican’s eyes glared like a flash of lightning 





* We had made up our quarrels, and agreed to be friends through 
the mediation of the Barbantim. On the day but one after we had 
dined together to drown all animosities, | was forced to leave them 


at iny house, as business called me to Bastia. In my absence, they 
ect fire to my vineyards at Longone—murdered my son Gregoria 

and my daughter Ginevra and my wife only escaped thei hands, 
doubtlessly, because they had that very morning taken the commu- 
nion, and were under the protection of the Virgin. When T returned, 


I could no longer find my home ; | searched for it, while I trod upon 
its smouldering ashes '" 


Bartolomeo paused, and appeared to be oppressed by the recollee 





tion of his sorrows 

‘Suddenly I trod upon Gregerio’s body, and, by the light of the 
moon, I recognised hm. Oh! said I to myself, this is the Portas’ 
handiwork I instantly made off to the mountains—collected to 
gether some persons to whom T had done service—do you understand, 
Bonaparte '—and we marched to the vineyards of the Pertas We 
reached the spot at nine o'clock in the morning, and at ten they were 
all in the presence of the God who made them. Giacomo pretends 
to say that Eliza Vanni had saved a child, the young Luigi; but Lam 
sure | tied him securely to his bed, before we set fire to the house 
To be brief; I left the island, with my wife and child, before I could 


verify the report that Luigi was still living 


Bonaparte stood motionless, looking at Bartolomeo with cunosity, 
but without any indication of surprise 


‘* How many of them were they asked Lucien 
* Seven,” replied Piombo “ Thev once pers cuted you,” re- 
sumed he; but the observation did not draw any expression ot 


animosity from the brothers 





“Ah! you are no longer Corsicans,” said he, with a bitter and 
despair v7 tone * Adieu ' I once sheltered and protect d you,” he 


added reproachfully. * If it had not been for me, vour mother would 


never have reached Marseilles alive,”’ said he, turning to Bonaparte, 
who stood deep in thought, resting his elbow on the mantelpiece of 
the chimney 
‘In very conscience, Piombo,” answered Napoleon, “1 do not 

see how I can hide you under my wing ; for I am the head of the re- 
yublick, and it is my duty to see that its laws are executed.” 

Ah! ah!” said Bartolomeo 

But [can shut my eves”’ resumed the consul “The preju- 
dice of the Vendetta will long prevent the supremacy of the laws in 


eradicated, 


Corsica,” added he, speaking to hims¢ lt “Tt must b 





however, at whatever cost 





Bonaparte silence for a minute, and Lucien made a sign to 
Piombo not to interr ipt hun The Corsican shook his head disap 
provingly 

Stay here.” said the consul to Bartolomeo, * and we will not 
meddle with the affair I will cause your estates to be purchased 


for you; and at a fitting opportunity we will see what can be done 
for you. But no more of the rendetta. Remember there are no moun 


uns to fly to in Paris; and if you handle your pomard here, you 


n l sno ild ot dare to grant Le re every 





cannot expect a mercy wh 


citizen is protec ted by the laws, and no one takes justice imto his 


own hands.” 


“ Very well!” said Bartolomeo, taking Lucien’s hand and grasping 
it **We are yours for life and death, and you can dispose of every 
one who bears the name of Piombo 

So saying, the brow of the Corsican relaxed its sternness, and he 
looked around him with pleasure and complacency 

‘You are not badly off here,” remarked he, smilingly, as if he 
should like to live there ‘It isa palace 
“Tt de pe ds upon yourself to be the most wet leome here, and to 
palace of your own u Paris,’ said Bonaparte, measumng with 
s eyes the tiwure and proport ons of lis countryman 


ten have occasion to look around me to find a devoted friend on 








whose fidelity I can rely 
A sob of trar wt burst from the ample chest of Prombo at 
held out his hand to the first consul sa 
Chere is still something of the Corsican left m you 


Bonaparte smiled, as he silently examined this man who bre 
back to him, as it were, the breath of his native ground; of tha 
island, where he had been received with so much enthusiasm on his 
return from Egypt, and which he was destined never again to be- 
hold. He made a sign to his brother, who took with him Bartolomeo 


di Piombo Lucien inquired with much kindness about the state of 
the finances of the old friend of his family. Piombo took the minister 
of the interiour to a window, and po nted out his wife and Ginevra 
seated upon a heap of stones. He then said— 

‘““We came here on foot from Fontainbleau, and are absolutely 
penniless si 

Lucien ~.ve his purse to his countryman, and told him to come to 
his hotel tne next morning, to consult about the means to be adopted 
to secure his property Bartolomeo, tilled with hope and happi 
ness, rejoined his wife and Gimevra 

That evening the exiles obtained a refuge, bread, and the protec- 


tion of the first consul JP 





NAUTICAL 





ALE 





TOM ROWLER’S REVENGE. 


We were in south latitude twenty degrees, west longitude ten 
degrees eighteen minutes, on our passage trom the Cape down to St 
Helena; the ship was dashing the spray before her at the rate of ter 
knots an hour, the wind was just abaft the beam, and hardly enoug! 
of it to make a spar creak, every stitch of canvass was set, no 
gore of it fluttered, she looked beautiful as the breeze brought her 
topside down to the kiss of the larboard wave, and the leeward 


rigging slackened I looked up at the belhes of t e white salis, ] ] 





! almost imagine, like Byron, that Lwas carried away 
of hfe.” A sailor ean never call his ship #. Nhe is the only pronour 





which he could apply to his ** bonny bark.”” She 1s a sort of sweet- 
heart to him. ‘The captain stood on the quarterdeck, exulting at 
his well-rgged clipper, his eyes sparkled again the spray broke 
over the roughtree-rail, and the long wake of eddies foamed abaft us 
Really it was a scene which made one’s soul glad. ** Something on 


the starboard bow'” bawled out Sam Stavsail, with the voice of a 





Stentor He was keeping a look-out on the forecastle Sam's 
voice was of amazing volume and Jorce, and everything be ng as 
quiet as a mummy depot in one of the pyramids, when he hailed us 
with his right hand his lips for a speaking-trumpe lus 
as moch as if old Ne ptune iad pa dus a visit, and sal n ‘ 
mild and subdued tone for which his godship is proverbial. * Helm 
starboard!" exclanmed the captain to the man at the wheel. > 

answered her helm unmediately The sheets were handled, the 
sheaves creaked, the sails shivered, and the good ship hove-to ‘tin 


the twink Inv ota marline-spike,”’ as one of the crew saic , on observ 





ing the adroitness with which the evolution had been pertorime 
‘Let go the boat, and 1 couple of hands,” ordered the « uptal Lhe 
davits mstantly seemed animated, two men were In the Dpoat, ind the 


davit-falls running through the blocks m less time than ts generally 
occupied in taking a pinch of snuff. 1 took a telescope, and standings 
against the fore part of the poop, on the starboard side, endeavoured 


to desery the object which had been t 





cause Of stopping us ] 
quickly discovered something rising and falling with the wave, and 
approaching the ship. It was nota boat. As it neared ns, I could 
perceive something alive on it. The living thing was a man, and he 


waved something in his hand. I soon discerned that it was a hen- 








** Good heaven !"’ I thor 


**nothing but the wide Atlantick, and wider heaven for this poor 
} ] 7 


coop on which the poor wretch floated 


creature to gaze upon, and a hen-coop the only thing of this world to 
i : Ss 
wiuch he el gs to prevent him from perish nay, worse, that her 





coop his en/y oasis in this desert of waters, and even on that he 


seems but the prisoner ot death, who, inst¢ ad of de spatchiag him with 


























a stroke of his dart, is gloating himself lke a truculent tyrant, by 
gradually famishing his poor victim ere he devours him!” [| tho t 
of many of the horrours oi shipwreck which I had heard of, and n 
blood seemed to curdie In my veins All the passengers came por 
deck Among them there was a captain of a man-ol-war, who had 
been pi ked p by a vessel that we had fallen in with, his own ship 
having foundered ( st mysterious circumstances: this gentile 
nan Was going to i i i nh Our Vessel as @ passenyt r He 
( cribed the yvrours Whi e endured previous to his being picked 
ip, and the whole of his direful story rushed vividly on my mind as | 
gazed upon the wretch, who, with the imstinctive love of life, and 
under the influence of hope, (the great boon of heaven to sufferm 
wretches,) clung to two or three deal-boards, rather than close s 
miseries DY Sinking Into eternity ‘I wmenin the boat soon removed 
him trom Ss re us could perceive, as they | Lie 
him into o wat t he weak to stand They laid him 
down ¢ ( Ivint ste shee ot the boat dj led toward the 
ship They soon came ongsicde d ropes | ianded down, the 
tars Kind | sets round the poor tellow, and under * 
armpits, and we slowly rwsed m up to the ingway, and pulled 
hin inboard upon deck Famine dad battened like a vulture pon his 
living flesh. He was a mere animated skeleton. His cyes glared 
from the cess of their sockets s eek-bones pre ded almost 
through s yellow skin, his lips were blue, lus eard was lone, and 
the hideousness of his ghastly physiognomy ‘* Water' 
he € med, ope 7 e widely s eye-lashes, the 
his eves dilating at e same time; “for heaven's 
His lips seemed rivid as he ope edt em to utter the sup 
| , and his | s groaned, as it were, with convulsion, as he 
inhaled the aur which was expelled from them in articulating it We 
took him under the awning on the quarterdeck. <A little water ma 
biggin was brought to him © heaven, | had no conception of what 
thirst is till that moment! His limbs quivered as the precious, pure 
fluid touched his lips. And oh, the expression, the horrible expres 
sion of gratification that distorted his hardly human features, as his 
parched mouth and throat were cooled by the licious d rht ! 
Every restorative that could be thought of, and obtained on board the 
vessel, was adu stered to the sutlerer, and eth sleep, nature s 
soft restorer, kindly shed her mfluence over him He slept for two 


IWOKE | was seated alone by his side He look« t 





hours. When! 














wildly around “What v here ho—where am I!” he incohe 
rently exclaimed. “Is this a shy that the face of heaven, O God 
1e shut s eves, and seemed absorbed in mental praver for a few 
thot s | LOOK | s hand, and, Ww has much k naness as possible, 
asked him if he wanted any r, orl lo anvthing for him 
He grasped ind tightly in his hard but attenuated fingers 
* You are nota fiend!” he ex larmed, gazing on me with a phrenzied 
look ‘No, no, my dear fellow!” LT rephed, **a friend who wishes 
to serve you.” He isped my hand still tighter, and pressed it to 
lus bosom. I saw a tear roll down his lank cheek The steward of 
vessel, passing at the moment, I sent him for a shirt of mine, and 
two or three articles of dress, enough to cover humantty m those tr 
pical regions. ‘The steward brought them. I had given my patient 
1 little wine and water, and sopped a piece of bread in it, wi 
wi nuch difficulty, he had swallowed. I lifted him up on my an 





the morsture d evaporated from his garments, and left the s 
crystals in every fold. I, with much difficulty, stripped him ; his 
back had evidently been lacerated by that accursed mstrument of 
“Is your back painful ?” i inquired 


He shook his head in an agony, and rey hed, **It is Sir, very, Very 





torture, the cat-o’-nine-ta 


painful.” I concluded that he had been flogged for some act of crin 
nality, and that any allusion to his flagellation would most like! 
tion of his sufferings. After I had clad him 


comfortably, and put him into my own cot, he seized my hand, and 


cause a bitter augmen 


I cheered him, 
rlishman, and that I hope, 


kissing it, said—** | fear, sir, I am not long her 


id told him that I could see he was an I 














in a few weeks, he would see the white cliffs and green fields of his 
native land ‘* Never! never!” he responded, with a sich: “IT have 
seen my poor father, who died when | was a hoy, a ds 
lashing me with scorpions : you drove them away—— a 
that he was becoming delirious, and therefore st ped 1. Tassured 
him that he had sle pt and dreamed of those t ’ “No! no ‘ 
he ejac lated « ch I} v\ s ec! : I endk our 
to trar e hu He seeme i ! fo kindness, re 
edly press V to his ad wept Atl th he 

0, i ) s come | i ere * Provick ( 
exclaimed, ‘ mi ‘ 1 a ens or An ( a | 
thus rescued from the oblivious grave of unfathomable dec ) 
confess hus ¢ ( t to 1 eco 
of his birth!” [omy s x f i ' d ve stood 
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He shuddered eC. ed i s eves on 

s lips « VETCE st ove an | reat 1 wor 
thought he co ed with the Al ty Paremt of univers 
manity, and I dropped on my knees, and besought my God, of his 
infinite mercy, to pardon lium. Hos abstraction terminated. He re 
sumed: *] served on board his mayesty’s brig — under Capta 

he was a cruel tyrant, but that’s no excuse—he wil appear 

judgment against me—heaven forgive me '” He trembled as he uttered 





this. I thought his imagination wandered, and would have terminated 


his disyomted narrative, but he praye d me to hear the remainder. “© 





sir, he flogged me for looking at him, scarcely anything else did I do 
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I looked at hum in a manner which displeased him: he ordered me 
to have three dozen 1 writhed under the bloody thor us 1 fainte d “ 
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LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 
COMPOSED FOR MRS. BAILEY, BY W. A. KING—ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY MRS. E. RUSSELL. 





Letus love 
one a-no-ther, 








not long may we stay In this 





mourn- 


some droo *tis day, O- 
bleak world ing, while re 




















not a heart but 


one to grieve, 
leaves some And the 
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fond-est, the fair-est,the tru-est that met, Have stil found the need to for- 
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SECOND VERSE 


- Then let's love one another midst sorrow the worst, 
Sia Unaltered and fond as we loved at the first, 
Though the false wing of pleasure may change and forsake, 
And the bright urn of wealth into particles break. 
; There are some sweet affections that wealth cannot bny; 
[ Se = That cling but stili closer when sorrow draws nigh, 

{nd remain with us yet, though all else pass away; 


Then let's love one another as long as we stay. 





For the New York Mirror 


Tih SAILOR'S COURTSHIP A NAUTICAL BALLAD 


One fine day, just for sporting, tarry Jack went a’courting 


A*courting a damsel as fair as could be 





Oh, if nvals I find them,” says Jack, * | don't mind them, 
yw il’'ve got that about me w win he for me 
Tarrv Jack he soon found her, with /ovyers all round her, 


With her streamers all flying, so light and so gay 
Refore others parading, }ustto show his good breeding, 
Jack hauled out his quid and then stowe taway 
For, a thorough-bred Jack, he would much sooner want baccy 
Than manners, when ladies came under his lee 
4 tw d his bandanna, and then said, **My dear Anna, 





ee and win thee I've come from the sea 
vals with clamour, ‘ganto stutter and stammer 





we comes this sea-monster a’courting '” said they 
lies Jack, “* There, ’vast heaving, or your sails I’ e cleaving 

Let us each give ourbroadside, 1d each show fair play.” 
With face sharp and pallid, sour king as sallad, 

The lawyer stepped forward, and putin his plea 
He talked of large gainings, by distress and distrainings 

Anna winked, and said, “*. shall ne'er distress me” 
Then hfs suit to advance It, ce bragged of his !ancet 

Of his bolus, bis charges, and his phar-'ac ee 





and pestle, he with Jack strove to wrestle 


With mortar 





Forthe lady's fair hand uthe lost it, d’ye see 
Then the soldier he followed, pipet av’d and stiff-collar'd 
Phoveh he grounded his s, he cor t stand at ease 
*T was in vain he saluted, tor the red never suited 
A lass when the blue ranged alongside to please 
Then his trousers uphitel +, with an air quite bewitching, 
Jack spread his bandanna before ie ' Sey 


re needtul, ve 


It was fu fil 
Of the cold that he tossed so regardlessiy by 

"Tis gold, Ann, ne'er mind it, take the heart and vou'll find it 
More sterling than ever was furnace-tried 1.” 

Sweetity said tl fair Anna, as she eved the bandanna, 


“To merit like vours, Jack, Icannot be « 
So Jack's rivals knocked under, and the 
To see arough tar win aia 
Rut a heart that will love well, a 
Say, where is the lady can ever 


iv so fine 
nd a hand that wins gold well, 


FMiscellany, 


A @NAKE SWALLOWER A fellow somewhere tn the west, ts making a sort 
f himself at so much a sight, and he charges in proportion 


af male-Medusa « 


te the number of live snakes with which he de« utes his fool's caput lle 
has, it seems, an assortment of pet serpents wi hb he puts into his mouth 
ata penny a piece, and lets the reptiles shaw their red eves and flonrish their 

lies between his teeth The rasca 


forked tongues while he holds their bo« 
emght to burrow with rattiesn nkes, and take all his meals off the same piate 
with a bevy of water mocasins 

ProvERB EXEMPLIFIED.—* A soft answer turneth away wrath,” as the 


man said when he hurled a squash at his enemy's head 


STRICT ETIQUATTE 4 lady, res »on the Boulevard des Italiens, two 








steps only from the Rue Lepelietrer, was invited to the ball at the 
She had only to step across the street to gain the entrance to the 4 
and the evening having been very fine, she could scarcely ive der 


her torlette But Parisian etiquette would not permit of such a course 


What would be said, were she to make her appearance at the door on toot 
She must needs take a coacl and the coach must needs take its turn in 


the ** gweue,” the extremity of wt rtunately extended t 


er the lady's head betore she 




















Three mortal hours pa he 
thresl dof the scene of gaiety 

ANE OTE issia is frequently seen « ng in a modest 
ca ive ar 1a bine cloak, with his head burte 1a 
casquette he was <« ving in this manner, and encoun 
tered the Count H The road was narrow, and the 
coa ence The count, wt not know t s 
by sight, w : th erca we ve was I € “ 
Ww um, curious to know his competitor, it t his name “| an 
rich Count H * rephed the mag », to the king's servar Go 
und tell him,” said the king, * tlamt t Prussia and at 
the same time ordered his coachmant et the cou ss 

LACONICK A remarkable example of the laconick stvle has recently 
taken place, which would put Leonidas and his country to shame Ar 
Edinburgh quaker sends to a brother iaker in L ion a sheet ette 
paper, containing not! ne whatever the writing way. save a note of 
terr at his tnend returned the sheet, a ! a sole reply, 
a 0 The meaning of the question and answer Is as follows—*“ What 
ne wst” * Nothu : 

A wuorrer '—The following from the late Boonville (Missouri) Herald, a 

etle” surpasses, in the way of extravagance, eventhe stones of Hacket's 
W iidfire * 4 friend writes us from St. Charles, that since the inundat 

f Chan i's ttom, opposite to that place, the r squitoes have ens 
vervt k that the moon could s 1 them We su e this 
the cause of the moon rising se late for some nights past.” 

How To cHoost a wire.—Dr. Fr 1 rec nends a your an, in the 
cr e ota wite to select hert na ounca”, v is fs eas t it w eT 
the are many daughters they improve each other, and from ¢ ition, a 

ee! ‘ 1 n s n s. a n ~ re rnd ’ e,t as ‘ 
‘ spoile y paternal fondness. This is a t to pe ew arge 
fan s 


THE USE OF BOOKS There never was a wit at the bar so ready as Curran 


Upon one occasion, where he i ijown some nts w t i 
to Curran, * | may as well burn my oks. * Better read them, my lord,” 
replied Curran 
POLISHING A person In pu k company accusing the Irish na iw 
eing the most t ris lin the world, was answered n vy by an Insh 
ntleman, “that it ought to be otherwise, for the Irish met with hard rubs 
enough to polish any nat n earth 








ForTUNE-HUNTERS.—Fortune-hunter at the Springs marries the West 


India heiress t ar take-in. Hetress says earthquake has swallowed 
every rupee of her estate, leaving her not! zy but a lively trust in her hus 
band’s affections 

>) PRACTICE Tilow easy it is for those in power and pros 





sm to the var she w little ean they unders i 


I t 1 ide 
that life itself may rise in value with the unfortunate, when naught but life 
’ said 9 young man 


ErrRer Way witt po.—‘* Will vou have me, Sarah 
ave me, if you will.” 


toa modest girl. ** No, John,” said she, ** but you may h 





es 


MAHOMETAN PUNISHMENT OF INFIDELITY.—The fair Mahometans are sa! 
to be we disposed to flirt with Christians, but the opportunities are not 





easily found An interview Is scarcely possible anywhere but upon the 
terraces of the houses, where the ladies spend much of their time, and 
often unveil. In Algiers these matters begin to alter; but in Tunis the ar 
cient severity continues to preva A Christian who had, nevertheless 
found means to obtain a tete-a-tete with the pretty wife of a Moor, asked her 
what would be the consequence { their rendezvous were discovered. ** Ob 

exclaimed she, ** nothing for thee—thou w ist merely lose thy head: but 


me they would lead about the town, with my face veiled, and seated on ar 
tter that they would drown me 








ISS, a i 
ALCOHOI A I was first produced by t mists in the thirteenth 
entury It then took its name of equa vite ? p vie, from being sold as 
a powerful spec cK ind as such it Was long retailed in sn all phials, at an 

ex tant ce 
LABOUR AND RECREATION It is said that in the town of blehead. the 

s have made vement in wi heats th am-engine on 

r non roads alll w They spread out all the clothes on a smc 

plat m, and fasten the hot flat ns to their feet, a skate over ther 
ad libitum. This is combining the recreative with the useful and ornamenta 

EPIGRAMS, FROM THE ARABICK 
THE INCONSISTENT 
1 out with scorn 


u my melons, vou 





They ought » be Aeary, and t and yellow 
When I offered mvself, whom those ces adorr 
You flouted and called me an ugly « fe w 


TO A QUACK 
Where’er admission thou canst gain, 
Where'er thy phiz « erce, 
The mourners and the hearse 


TO A WHISKERANDO 


A man like thee scarce e’er appeared 

A bea like thine—where shall we find it * 
Surely, t erishest thy bea 

In hopes to! thyself be t 

FAME 
Tis not the g the wise, the brave, 
That surest shine, or est mse. 
TI feathe s rts ur nthe wave 


rhe pearl in ocean's cavern hes 


AVARICE 





e souls 

estow 
un rolls, 
p below 
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